The Doctrine of Tri-kaya: The Three Aspects of Buddhahood 

The last aspect I am going to cover in the context of the Lahkavatara Sutra is the 
doctrine of the 'tri-kaya' or the 'three aspects of Buddhahood.' Although it is the case 
that the tri-kaya in its fully developed form does not appear in the Lahkavatara 
Sutra. Nonetheless, in the Sutra we have indication of the tri-kaya doctrine, the 
doctrine of the three aspects of Buddhahood. So I am going to discuss briefly the 
three aspects of Buddhahood because as I have said although it was not fully 
developed in the Sutra, we have the seed of this conception. So we can acquaint 
ourselves with the doctrine of the tri-kaya and probably, we will have occasion to 
come back to this later on. If not in this course but definitely in the next course on 
the "Bodhisattva ideal in theory and practice." 

1.1. kaya (Body / Aspect / Dimension) 

The doctrine of the tri-kaya basically elaborates the notion that the Buddha has 
multiple dimensions. And of the multiple dimensions, there are three particular ones 
that are selected for special attention. The term 'kaya' is generally translated as the 
'body' of the Buddha. I, generally, use 'dimension' for the term kaya. One could 
translate kaya as 'aspect' also. Literally, kaya does mean body. I find it is too 
simplistic to describe the aspects or dimensions of Buddhahood as three bodies of 
Buddhahood. Nonetheless, what we are talking here is the three dimensions or 
aspects of Buddhahood. 

1.2. The Dharmakaya 

1.2.1. Implication of Dharmakaya in Early Buddhism 

Now almost from the beginning in the Theravada canon we have already an implicit 
division of the Buddhahood in two aspects; the mundane aspect of the Bodhisattva 
and the transcendental aspect of Buddha, the dharmakaya, which is indicated by the 
statements 'he who sees the Dharma, sees the Buddha.' 

1.2.2. Dharmakaya is Beyond Expression and Shared By All 
Buddhas 

The most profound aspect of the Buddha is the dharmakaya, the Dharma aspect, the 
transcendental dimension of the Buddha. The dharmakaya is, of course, inexpressible 
and incomprehensible. It is the aspect of Buddhahood of all the Buddhas no matter 
who they may be - Sakyamuni, DTpamkara or any Buddha. They all have, in common, 
the dharmakaya. There is no distinction among the dharmakayas of all of the 
Buddhas. Since the dharmakaya is beyond all expressions and all conceptions, there 
cannot possibly be any distinction. That is all I am going to say about dharmakaya. 
Since it is beyond all expression and conception, there is really no whole lot to say 
about dharmakaya. It is like that. You cannot say anything about it and you cannot 
even imagine or think about it. So this is one aspect of Buddhahood that has always 
been implicitly there in the Buddhist tradition even though it has not been explicitly 
indicated. 
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1.2.3. Rupakdya: The Aspect of the Buddha That Appears in The 
World 

Besides the dharmakaya, there always been a conception of a form dimension of the 
Buddha, the 'rupakdya,' which means the form aspect of the Buddha that appears in 
the world. If we did not have the rupakaya of the Buddha, we could not have the 
Buddha Sakyamuni. We could not have any historical Buddha who appears in the 
world. So these two are the fundamental divisions of the nature of the Buddhahood. 
One is the dharmakaya, the transcendental dimension, which is indescribable, 
inconceivable, inexpressible in one hand and on the other hand, we also have the 
rupakdya, the form dimension of the Buddha, which takes up form in time and space, 
in a historical form, or in a archetypal form that has a name with a particular 
appearance or characteristic. So these are the two fundamental dimensions of the 
Buddhahood: 

c the dharmakaya, the formless transcendental inexpressible dimension and 
c the rupakdya, the form dimension, which has an appearance in the 
phenomenal world. 

1.3. The Sambhogakaya and The Nirmanakaya 

Now in the Mahayana the form dimension is talked about into what are called the 
celestial dimension {sambhogakaya, tfH # ) and the terrestrial dimension 
{nirmanakaya, / f-fc#). The sambhogakaya has been translated in various ways. It is 
called as 'enjoyment body' by some translators. I have chosen to translate it as 
'celestial dimension' for a reason, which I think will become clear as I explain the 
nature of the sambhogakaya. 

The nirmanakaya on the other hand is the terrestrial appearance, nirmdna means 
'created, emanated, manifested,' because nirmanakaya appears to us on this earth. It 
appears to us here and now. It appeared to the men and women of the 5th cen. 
B.C.E. when Sakyamuni taught in the country of Magadha and throughout the region 
of the Northeast central India. So the nirmanakaya is the form of the Buddha that 
appeared here on this earth just like an ordinary human being. So these two 
dimensions, the celestial sambhogakaya and the terrestrial nirmanakaya of the 
Buddha, of course, are very important for emancipating the liberating work of the 
Buddha. If you remember the message of the Lotus Sutra, which says that the Buddha 
never enters into extinction. He never ceases to be active and to be present to work 
for the liberation of all living beings in the world. Whether one accepts the 
authenticity of the Sutra or not it depends on individuals but the Buddha made this 
declaration in the Lotus Sutra: 

Since countless eons and for countless eons to come, I will be working 
for the liberation, for the benefit of living beings. I will be working in 
this world. I will be working elsewhere. I will be talking about my own 
career, my own activities. I will be talking about the activities of the 
other Buddhas, but I will be tirelessly working for the liberation of 
living beings. 
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So the consideration of the sambhogakaya (celestial dimension) and the 
nirmanakaya (terrestrial dimension) of the Buddha is very important in order to 

appreciate the Buddha-activities in the phenomenal world. 

Dharmakaya is, of course, without activity. Dharmakaya is, completely, beyond this 
world. But the celestial dimension and the terrestrial dimension, which are both 
aspects of the form dimension (rupakaya),, appear in the world with the purpose of 
liberating living beings. 

1.3.1. Sambhogakaya: The Celestial Dimension 

Now, firstly, with regard to the celestial dimension, why is it not available to all of us? 
First of all, this is because this particular dimension of Buddhahood, very often are 
only available to the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, who appear in the celestial 
dimension {sambhogakaya), and dwell in the pure land and in various heavens. For 
example, in most cases, if you want to see Maitreya, the future Buddha, you have to 
go to the Tusita heaven. Just like that if an sculptor wants to make an image of 
Maitreya, he needs to have someone able to go to the Tusita heaven to see Maitreya 
and come back to tell him what Maitreya looks like. So most people cannot see the 
Maitreya. We can see pictures, sculptors and images of Maitreya but we do not see 
Maitreya directly. Likewise, most of us cannot see Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. We can 
see images or statues but we do not see Avalokitesvara walking down the street. We 
do not see Avalokitesvara in common places. Equally with regard to ManjusrT and 
other Bodhisattvas they are encountered in the pure land and in the heaven or they 
are encountered by the people with elevated / with highly pure faculties. That is what 
it means when the Lotus Sutra talks about seeing the Buddha preaching the Dharma 
on the Vulture Peak. That is possible only if we purify our faculties. There is a story, 
which I wanted to tell you later, but I can tell it now in any case because this story 
illustrates this point very well. 

This story is about Asahga, the founder of the Yogacara School. Asahga wanted to 
realize Maitreya. Eventually, Asahga did see Maitreya. In fact, among the Mahayana 
Buddhists it is believed that the five texts of Asahga were dictated by Maitreya to 
Asahga. Anyway, to realize Maitreya, Asahga went to retreat into a cave to meditate 
on Maitreya. He meditated for three years with no success. So he decided to give up 
meditation and go back to his monastery. On the way down from the cave he saw a 
man rubbing a piece of iron with a feather. He asked the man what he was doing? 
The man said he was making a needle. Asahga thought to himself, if the man from 
the world have so much patience to make a needle from the iron by rubbing it with a 
feather then he might have given up his meditation too early. So he went back to the 
cave and meditated for few more years. Asahga, after several years, comes out of the 
cave again without the vision of Maitreya. On his way to his monastery he comes 
across with a very sick dog. This dog was wounded and infested with worms. Asahga 
took pity for the dog and he wanted to relieve the suffering of the dog. So he started 
taking out the worms from the wounds not by his hand but by his tongue because 
he did not want to injure the worms. While he was doing that, suddenly the dog 
disappeared into a rainbow color and Maitreya appeared to Asahga. 
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Asahga asked Maitreya where has he been when Asahga was meditating on Maitreya 
for the last twelve years. Maitreya said that he was all the time with Asahga but 
Asahga could not see him because Asahga's faculties were not pure then. To prove 
this Maitreya asked Asahga to put him on Asahga's shoulder and carry Maitreya 
down the village. So Asahga put Maitreya on his shoulder and walked through the 
village. Nobody saw anything except one old lady remarked asking why Asahga was 
carrying a sick dog on his shoulder? 

The point in the story is that what we see is according to the purity of our minds. 
When Asahga's compassion was developed into such an extent that he decided to 
take the worms from the wounds of the dog by his tongue lest he injure the worm, 
he was able to see Maitreya. But no one else could see Maitreya except one old lady 
who saw a sick dog. This signifies that she, that old lady was on the path. Her 
faculties were more developed than others. To see the sambhogakaya, the celestial 
dimension of the Buddha, we have to have purified faculties that can travel through 
the heavens and so forth. This is what the Fruits that come from the attainment of 
the first stage along the Bodhisattva path, the first bhumi. When one attains the first 
bhumi, one can travel to the heavens, one can meet the celestial dimension of the 
Buddha and can receive teaching from them. After that episode Asahga visited the 
heaven where he saw Maitreya regularly and received teachings from him. So this is 
the celestial dimension of Buddhahood. Celestial dimension does not appear to 
everyone. 

1.3.2. Nirmanakaya: The Terrestrial Dimension 

The terrestrial dimension, on the other hand, appears to everyone. The terrestrial 
dimension can potentially appear to everyone although everyone might not 
recognize it. When we talk about the nirmanakaya of the Buddha, the terrestrial 
dimension of the Buddha, we think first of the historical Buddha Sakyamuni It is right 
that we first think of the Buddha Sakyamuni because he was the most extra-ordinary 
example of the nirmanakaya of the Buddha. He was very special. But the 
nirmanakaya of the Buddha can manifest itself in many ways, which we most of the 
time do not even recognize. We do not appreciate even these are the terrestrial 
manifestations of the Buddha. The Lahkavatara Sutra, for example, talks about how 
out of great compassion the Buddha will appear in many different forms using the 
skill-in-means in order to help and emancipate living beings. At this point, we find 
the link to which compassion and skill-in-means of the Buddha will go together in 
order to help living beings to understand the truth and liberate living beings from 
the circle of birth and death. Not only it appears in the form of a friend of virtue, in 
the form of a master and Dharma friend but also it can appear in the form of a 
drunkard or a gambler. And why is that so? Because a drunkard or a gambler may 
not listen to a discourse given by a monk. He is not going to listen to anything said 
by a virtuous man but he might listen to a fellow drunkard or a fellow gambler. So in 
order to emancipate the most defile and deluded living beings the Buddha will take 
the form of one of that role for the specific purpose of emancipating such persons. 
The Buddha will also take the nirmanakaya form as an inanimate thing, like a bridge, 
food, medicine etc. There is a verse in the Bodhicaryavatara of Santideva, where he 
says, "may I become food for the hungry, may I become medicine for the sick, may I 
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become shelter for the homeless," and this is the part and parcel of the altruism, 
compassion, skill-in-means of the Buddha who through his countless manifestations 
helps countless living beings in indescribable, unimaginable, and unrecognized ways 
of which human beings are not aware of. So one practical lesson to learn from this 
teaching is that if you are ready to learn it then you should treat all living beings with 
great respect. No matter how ignorant they may appear to be; no matter how rude 
or crude they appear to be, treat them with utmost respect. You never know they 
may be the manifestation of the Buddha. They may be a Bodhisattvas. Treat all living 
beings as if they are Bodhisattvas even if they appear not to be. Treat all with respect 
because we ourselves have to be liberated. Enlightened people can recognize all the 
manifestations of the Buddha and since we cannot be sure, it is better to be safe and 
treat everybody with respect, because they may be Bodhisattvas andmanifestation of 
the Buddha. So this is the last advice from the Lahkavatara Sutra. As I said in the 
beginning that the Lahkavatara Sutra is a complex text but this is one of the aspects, 
which has a practical implication for how we relate ourselves to our fellow human 
beings. And it is also an indication of the Mahayana view of the Buddha. He is all 
pervaded, all transcendental but he is also eminent. He is here in everything. In that 
sense, we know it or not we all live in a Buddha land. 

[Actually, here at IBC, I have to say this, I think it is the most peaceful and quiet place that I have visited 
in a long time. Every place I go even the places supposed to be peaceful and quiet are no longer peaceful 
and quiet. I spend a few days, couple of years ago, at the International monastery in Ubon. It is also a 
very peaceful and spiritual place but unfortunately between the airport, which is not very far away. 
There were some timber works so the sound of chainsaw and the motor cycles on the road and so forth 
are there. It was not quiet. Here it is perfectly quiet and really peaceful. The fact is that it is surrounded 
by the forest, which is really something special in the twenty-first century, very hard to find. So in that 
respect I can say that without exaggeration you can create here a pure land, a Buddha land where one 
can dedicate to study, meditation and worship. And that is an wonderful and precious thing.] 

§ 2. Some Excerpts From the Lahkavatara Sutra 

(Lecture 10) 

Today, I am going over some excerpts from the Lahkavatara Sutra. I had some 
difficult time to choose the excerpts from the Lahkavatara Sutra, as it is huge and 
complex. At the end I chose some excerpts from the Internet. Those are from 
chapters I, II and some from the later chapters. 

2.1. Vegetarianism 

The Lahkavatara Sutra also has some special characteristics. For example, I do not 
know whether you are aware of the fact that it is the Lahkavatara Sutra, which 
propagates the practice of vegetarianism. It is partly because of the Lahkavatara 
Sutra that vegetarianism became popular in the Mahayana Buddhist countries, 
especially, in China. You find a chapter devoted to vegetarianism. To my knowledge 
there are no any text in the Theravada tradition, which advocates vegetarianism as 
the way the Lahkavatara does. I have not chosen that chapter as the excerpts but you 
can see it yourself. So all of you who are vegetarian, you have scriptural basis in the 
Sutra. 
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I have taken a few points from the excerpts and will discuss them now. The Sutra 
begins with the description of the location where it was raught and the audiences to 
whom it was taught. This is also an indication of the extra-ordinary nature of the 
Sutra. As I said to you before that the Sutra was delivered in the island of Lanka what 
is now called Sri Lanka. Sometimes it is also known as Ceylon. Historically, of course, 
we do not have any documentation of the Buddha visiting Sri Lanka just as we have 
no documentation of the Buddha visiting Northern Thailand and number of other 
places. But these legends exists and the Buddha delivered the Sutra on a peak of a 
mountain on the island of Lanka. The assembly was composed of Bodhisattvas, 
Mahasattvas who were the advanced Bodhisattvas and was primarily delivered to a 
Bodhisattva named Mahamati, the great intelligent Bodhisattva. 

2.2. The Buddhas Act to Liberate Living Beings 
Automatically 

I mentioned this morning that the occurrence of the simile of the ocean, the wind 
and the wave. My point was that here we see an alternative application of this simile. 
In the body of the text, it is said that because of our discrimination, because of the 
subject-object duality the six ordinary senses become agitated and people collect the 
impressions of the sense experiences, the seed of karma which are stored in te store- 
consciousness in many life times and so circles in samsara go on. So here in the 
beginning of the Sutra, we have the same analogy but applied to the activity of the 
Buddha. In this particular case the discrimination is not the discrimination born of 
subject-object duality, the discrimination born of egotism, ego-centrism or the belief 
in the self. It is the discrimination born out of compassion. The tranquility of the 
mind of the Buddha is stirred by compassion for living beings. You can see that when 
the storehouse consciousness, the ocean, the original mind has been purified, when 
the beings associated with it become enlightened beings like the Buddhas and the 
higher Bodhisattvas then the storehouse consciousness and even the faculties of 
discrimination become positive. It is no longer negative. It becomes part and parcel 
of the activities of the Buddha for the purpose of liberating living being. This is an 
important part of the Mahayana tradition regarding the activities of the Buddha. The 
Buddha, even though, is freed from all klesa, all attachment, aversion, ignorance and 
so forth, still he is engaged in the activities for the liberation of living being / in order 
to liberate living being. Now some people might be thinking, in that case, the 
Buddha must be thinking all the times. The Buddha must be always engaged in some 
sort of thought processes. But actually this is not the case because, according to the 
Mahayana, the Buddhas and the advanced Bodhisattvas act to liberate living being 
automatically / spontaneously. They do not have to think about that. It just happens 
automatically. It happens automatically because they have been programmed in that 
manner through their practices. By the long eons of training of the practice of the 
Bodhisattva path they have been trained to respond to the need of sentient beings 
or to act for the liberation of sentient being. So as one modern writer puts it, the 
advanced Bodhisattvas and the Buddhas are so to speak like "autopilots." They do 
not need to think about how to save living being. It is just an spontaneous reaction. 
The Buddha, without having to consider, without having thinking about, without 
having to get involved in thought processes, is able to function for liberation of living 
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beings automatically or spontaneously. That is why we use the example of the wind 
chime. The wind chime does not have to think about how it should respond to the 
wind that blows against it. It just responds automatically, spontaneously to the 
character of the wind that strikes against it. So in the same way the Bodhisattvas and 
the Buddhas react spontaneously in order to liberate living being without having to 
making an effort. In the Mahayana tradition we call this "acintya karma" or the 
"inconceivable activity" or the action of the Buddha. It is inconceivable because it is 
not meditated or planned. It is not deliberate; it happens spontaneously. There is 
another example that is given sometime. It is the example of a person who is skilled 
in creating an antidote of snake poison. Such a person, it was believed in ancient 
India, could erect a pillar or a post that would have the power to purify snake poison 
even long after the physician has gone elsewhere. The pillar would have the power to 
purify the snake poison without the physician being present. So in the same way the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas built up this spontaneous reaction mechanism to liberate 
living being. Even though they are liberated themselves, they do not have to think 
how to liberate living beings but they continue to do so and their activities persist in 
the world spontaneously, automatically to liberate living being. So here also the 
Buddha reacts according to the requirements of the audiences and delivers the 
discourses. 

2.3. The World Is Like A Dream 

The first thing that the Buddha says regarding the truth of the world is that the world 
is like a dream. In the beginning of this course, I have told you that the Mahayana 
Sutra literature made liberal use of many examples, similes and metaphors. You can 
notice this in this discourse and the excerpts. So we have the simile of dream. We 
have already encountered the example of dream many times in the course of these 
lectures. So the world is like a dream, like the objects seen in a dream. This is actually 
recommended as a kind of meditation. When I say meditation, I do not mean that 
one has to sit crossed legged in order to do this. It is that kind of meditation that one 
can do whenever and whatever situation one happens to be in. One can occasionally 
or constantly reflect upon which we experience as similar to a dream. This is 
recommended as a meditation, which is conducive to the understanding of the 
ultimate truth. It is conducive to understand that everything is not substantial, 
everything is empty, and everything is beyond existence and non-existence. So if you 
care, occasionally, or as often as possible, to remember to think of what you see, 
what you hear, what you experience as similar to the experience of dream, that is the 
practice conducive to awakening the awareness of the ultimate truth, the awareness 
of the hallucinating nature of the world. 

The Sutra goes on to give other examples like the example of the magical show or 
the magical illusion. This example I mentioned to you earlier. It also refers to 
reflection. In this case, it simply says that the world is like a reflection. In some places 
you will see it saying that the world is like the reflection of moon in the water. Now 
the reflection of moon in the water becomes dualistic concepts like "it exists" or "it 
does not exist." Again the Sutra gives the example of shadow. All things are like 
shadows. All things are like echoes. So these are all examples of things that are 
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originated interdependently. A reflection is interdependently originated. The magical 
show is produced by causes and conditions. We will look into these things in more 
detail when we deal with the scholastic literature. But the idea is that all these are 
interdependently produced and all these are insubstantial. 

Now the Sutra gives us the message that because of the discrimination, because of 
the subject-object duality people cling to this and that. Because of the imagination of 
this and that people become attached to various objects. The discourse goes on now 
referring to the mental perception, the way the Buddha perceives the world. 
Mahamati says that the World Honored One, the Buddha perceives the world as 
similar to a flower growing in the sky. Again this is one of those examples of 
emptiness that is quite common in the Mahayana Sutra literature. Besides the 
example of the flower growing in the sky, the son of a barren woman is another one. 
These examples, which are, in fact, non-existent, exist to the extent that one can think 
of them. You can think of a flower growing in the sky. In that sense, by thinking of a 
flower growing in the sky, it is not non-existent. It has some sort of existence. But it is 
not really existent also because of its impossibility; it is just imagined. We can 
imagine a flower growing in the sky but there is no any flower growing in the sky. So 
for that reason the world is similar to a flower growing in the sky. It is not originated 
and it is not destroyed. So again here we have the message of non-origination 
(ajati). these imaginary objects like the flower growing in the sky are not originated 
and because they are not originated, they also are not destroyed. Now they are 
existent and not non-existent, permanent and nor impermanent. These categories of 
existence, non-existence, permanence, and impermanence do not apply to things 
that are simply the products of imagination. Again the Sutra reminds us that all 
persons and all factors are insubstantial. This is the truth called the truth of 
insubstantiality. This is the characteristic of Mahayana philosophy, which you should 
remember. That is in addition to the insubstantiality of personality 
(pudgalanairatmya), in the Mahayana we also emphasize the insubstantiality of the 
dharmas / factors (dharmanairatmya). 

2.4. Nirvana Is Beyond All Duality 

Referring to the Nirvana, the Sutra says that the nirvana is beyond all duality. This is 
the common question over the course of these days. What is nirvana? How do we 
describe nirvana? Well, nirvana is beyond all duality, nirvana is beyond duality of 
knower, knowing and known. In another word, nirvana cannot be cognized in the 
ordinary way, because it is beyond the duality of the subject of knowledge and the 
object of knowledge. It is beyond existence and non-existence. This we are already 
familiar with even from the Pali texts. The Sutra says that praise and blame apply to 
the world and not to the dharmakaya. The dharmakaya is beyond praise and blame. 
The Sutra goes on to say that birth and death are the result of ignorance. In this 
particular case, it is the ignorance of the fact that the world is just mind. The world is 
just the manifestation of mind. Therefore, people imagine birth and death. They cling 
to multiple objects because of the discrimination between subject and object. They 
conceive of one and many; is the thing one or different? This concept of one or 
different is another duality, which becomes important in the Mahayana tradition 
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although this conception is also there in the Theravada analysis. In the Theravada 
consideration of the fourteen views, the last set, which includes only two, that is, the 
living beings and the soul, living being and the body, are they identical or are they 
different? Are they one thing or two things? Are they one or different? So the duality 
of one and difference, the duality of identity and difference exist there in the case of 
ordinary living beings. Are the objects same thing or are they different? This matter 
we will again investigate in more detail when we look into the scholastic literature. So 
people generate these ideas of one and many. They generate the idea of existence 
and non-existence, and cling to those ideas of eternity and non-eternity, permanence 
and impermanence. All because of discrimination. 

So discrimination has the energy, which is, of course, accumulated force of karma, 
force of habit. These are habitual attitudes developed over the course of countless 
life times. All of these together with imagination or discrimination lead to the 
conception of origination and destruction. But, in fact, the world is similar to a 
mirage, another example of illusion. It is like a fairy city. This is another favorite 
example of illusion. In the Indian mythology, it is believed that there is a class of 
beings called Gandharva who are heavenly musicians. It is believed that they live in a 
city situated up in the sky. So the world is like a fairy city. It is also like a dream or like 
what comes in one's dream. When you wake up from the dream, you remember 
what you saw in the dream. There is an impression, a recollection, a memory that you 
saw in the dream. Again the Sutra says that the world is like a painted canvas. This 
also occurs in one of the Mahayana text where it is said that the samsara is like a 
painting of a fearful demon drawn by an artist, a painting. It is just like the painter 
who paints a picture of a terrifying demon and then again terrified, frightened by 
that very painting. So in the same way, we first paint a picture of samsara and then 
we are terrified, and suffer by that picture. However, in actuality the samsara is our 
own making, our own creation. We paint or project this picture by our mind and then 
we ourselves become afraid of it. The world is also like the circle of the whirling fire 
band. I do not know whether you are familiar with this image. If you take a fire torch 
and whirl it around very rapidly, then you see a circle or wheel of a fire. In reality it is 
not actually a circle of a fire. It is just the flame of torch that is circling very rapidly 
and producing the illusion of a circle of fire. So again there is another very good 
example of an illusion. The world is an illusion. It is because of ignorance and 
discrimination, people come up with names, build up concepts like the 
substantiality of person and dharmas; they all result from ignorance and imagination. 
Because of karma born of ignorance, afflictions, attachment and aversion sentient 
beings are caught in samsara. As a result they circle in samsara. Negative actions are 
born of afflictions and afflictions are, of course, the results of subject-object duality, 
and the dichotomy between self and other. So nothing other than ignorance 
produces attachment and aversion and karma. As a result people are trapped in the 
circle of samsara. They continue in the cycle of birth and death. This whole world, the 
circle of samsara, the wheel of existence, the 'bhavacakra', is just an illusion or 
'maya; like magic. This term maya also becomes important in the Mahayana 
tradition. The maya is also a magical show. When it refers to a magical show it refers 
to a thing created by a magician. The word maya is translated as magic. So the 
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origination of the world is also a magic, which people speculate about. Here the text 
contains a list of erroneous causes of the world. And this is quite interesting because 
someone was asking me yesterday about the similarity between Mahayana texts and 
Pali texts. This is one good area where there are some similarities. 

Here and there in the Pali texts, in some of the Prajhaparamita Sutras, in the 
Lahkavatara and again in the writings of Nagarjuna and so on we find a list of 
erroneous causes of the world. And these are semi historical. We can see that these 
were somewhat objectively documented because we can identify these erroneous 
causes of the world with certain philosophical school that existed during the time of 
the Buddha. These philosophical schools had different theories about how the world 
originated. The Christians believe that the God created the world. There was also a 
school in ancient India that believed that the God created the world. So there were 
theories about how the world came into existent. These theories are mentioned in 
the different texts. In the Lahkavatara there is a long and quite complicated list of 
erroneous theories about the causes of the world. It includes a creator God. It also 
includes the time. There was a school in ancient India that believed that the world 
originated from time. It also includes atom. Now I am not hundred percent sure what 
this refers to exactly. Certainly, the Sankhya school of ancient Indian thought 
believed that the world originated from matter and spirit. May be the reference of 
atom refers to matter (or Vaisesika?). The next element in the list comes up as the 
cause, is the spirit. Then we have soul as the erroneous cause and so forth. So the 
Sutra cites all these erroneous causes of the world and says that in fact the world is 
just a manifestation of mind. The world arises out of mind. It is a projection of mind. 
It is a mental projection. 

2.5. Four Steps To Realize Liberating Wisdom 

In the last few lines of the excerpts that I have given you, the Sutra talks about how 
one achieves self-realization of noble wisdom? This is quite interesting because it is 
kind of a progressive description of how one realizes the ultimate truth? How one 
realizes liberating wisdom? 

2.5.1. The World Is Just The Manifestation of Mind 

Firstly, one has to recognize that the world is just a manifestation of mind. So the 
practitioner who wants to realize the noble wisdom, liberating insight he first has to 
understand that the world is just a manifestation of mind. 

2.5.2. To Understand The Insubstantiality Of Personality And Of 
Phenomena 

Secondly, he has to understand the insubstantiality of personality and of 
phenomena. The insubstantiality of person and factor are the twofold 
insubstantialities that I referred to before. They are called the pudgalanairatmya and 
dharmanairatmya. So he has to understand these two realities. 

2.5.3. The Mind Is Also Empty 

The third step is also very interesting because it shows that for the Lahkavatara Sutra 
and in general, for the Mentalist current of philosophy of the Mahayana Buddhism, 
although mind is the primary creator of the phenomenal universe, mind in itself is 
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also not an object. Mind is not a substance; mind is not an entity. So the third step in 
the progress toward noble wisdom, toward the realization of noble wisdom is to 
understand that mind also is just constructed dharma. Mind also is insubstantial; it is 
empty. So the emptiness of mind is also emphasized in the Lahkavatara Sutra. 

2.5.4. Free From All Duality 

Then, finally, the fourth step of realizing noble wisdom is to rightly understand noble 
wisdom. Unfortunately, in your excerpts you only have the first three steps and the 
fourth step is missing from the excerpt. I had to look for the fourth step in the Sutra. 
Anyway the fourth step is to rightly understand noble wisdom. What is noble 
wisdom? Noble wisdom is not an intellectual cognition. It is not a subject-object 
cognition. It is not an ordinary knowledge. Noble wisdom is one; it is identical. It is 
free from all dualities. It is free from all images and all predications. Actually, this is 
an idea, which is common to all the Mahayana schools that the ultimate truth has to 
be perceived. However, it is not perceiving in our ordinary sense of perceiving or 
seeing. It is not the seeing or perceiving in the way you might look into this cup. It is 
perceived in an extra-ordinary way. The Sanskrit term for this perception is called 
'pratyaksa.' Perception is the literal meaning for pratyaksa. Literally, we see things 
before our eyes, but in the case of the perception of the ultimate truth is not an 
ordinary perception. It is an yogic perception, the perception of the yogi, which is the 
non-dual perception. So when the ultimate truth is realized, as you saw a moment 
ago, there is no duality between the knower and the known. There is no difference 
between the meditator and the object meditated upon. So the meditator and the 
object meditated upon, and whatsoever it may be becomes non-dual in the ultimate 
truth of emptiness. It merges into an act of perception, which is a non-dual yogic 
perception, beyond all ordinary cognitions. So these are some of the most interesting 
and important points in the excerpts of the Sutra, which you were given. 

Read excerpts from the Lahkavatara Sutra, pp 1-5 
http:Mww.webcom.com/~gnosis/library/lank.htm 

For some reason the fourth step was not included. The fourth step as I was saying is 
to recognize the real nature of noble wisdom, which is beyond all duality, beyond 
intellectual cognition, beyond subject and object of knowledge, and free from all 
images and all qualifications. So, in general, the point here is that the fourth step is 
the correct understanding of noble wisdom, which is free from all conceptualization, 
adjectives, predicates and qualifications. So it is the transcendental realization, which 
you cannot describe in words. This is the theme, of course, you came across many 
times. 

Now obviously, it is difficult to follow everything the text says. While reading the 
excerpts you will even find many technical terms, which need to be explained. For 
example, who were the philosophers? The philosophers were the heretics, the non- 
Buddhists. Similarly, there are many references in the text, which are still obscure. But 
the main message of the text comes through pretty clearly. That is to abandon all the 
discrimination between being and non-being, existence and non-existence, one and 
many, clinging to this and that. Try to develop an attitude of mind, which is a kind of 
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middle way, which is not just grasp object. Actually this is an idea, which can be put 
very simply. Ajahn Chah, the great meditation teacher in Thai forest tradition, used to 
say: 

Whenever you get an idea, whenever you want to make a judgment, 
whenever you are about to decide one way or another, just quickly 
reflex, not sure, not sure. Whenever you want to make a judgment, 
want to grasp something, ah, this is the answer, ah this is true, ah this 
is not true, this person is right, this person is wrong - always reflex, not 
sure, not sure. In that way you keep your mind free. 

Ajahn Chah then again said: 

If you go around and grasp the dog by its leg, it will turn around and bite you. 
In the same way, if you grasp things they will turn around and bite you. Do not 
grasp things, just let go, not sure, keep them at a distance, do not grasp, don't 
cling. 

So this is basically what this discourse also advocates, not to cling to objects or 
entities. 

§ 3. Questions and Answers 

3.1. Question on the Purity of Original Mind 

Well, we can judge purity on many levels obviously. The one level is the dualistic 
level, which is to say that mind is pure or free from unwholesome thought and so on 
and so forth. But the purity, about which we are talking is the original mind, the 
fundamental mind, the primordial mind described in the Lahkavatara Sutra. That 
purity is beyond all extremes in the sense that it is pure even from the extremes of 
purity and impurity. Because here we are again talking about the transcendental 
mind. Now, I do not know the state you are referring to in the Chan and Zen 
meditation. I am not exactly conversant with that but I would say that when you find 
the statement about purity of the original mind then we are talking there about 
purity, which is equivalent to emptiness. The real point, here, is that, emptiness is not 
existence and not non-existence. The ultimate reality is a combination of emptiness 
and luminosity. Why it is a combination of emptiness and luminosity? Because it is 
not any one thing; it is not any fixed thing. It does not have any fixed nature but it is 
also not nothing; it is not just blank. In that aspect, in that dimension, that reality, 
which is not nothing is luminous; it is bright. That is what when we say purity. So the 
ultimate reality is empty / pure / luminous. It is nothing in itself. It is not an individual 
thing. It does not involve in the existence of an individual entity, object or person. 
However, again it is also not nothing. It has a bright and luminous quality. Actually 
this part I wanted to explain more clearly. So let me clarify it since the subject has 
come up. I said that by purifying the storehouse consciousness, one can achieve 
Buddhahood. The store consciousness in that sense is the Buddha nature or the 
Tathagatagarbha. By purifying the storehouse consciousness, we can achieve 
Buddhahood. But I did not talk about how that works? 

As a matter of fact in the beginning of the Lahkavatara Sutra, it uses the analogy of 
the ocean, the wind and the wave. Now in the body of the text, in most cases, the 
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analogy of the ocean, the wind and the wave describes how we get entangled in the 
samsara. We have this initially pure, tranquil original mind, which is disturbed by the 
wind of discrimination, by the wind of afflicted mind, and we have the wave of 
ordinary sense consciousnesses, then karma and so forth. But actually once the 
original mind, the alayavijhana is purified, on the basis of that original mind we have 
the emergence of the Buddha and realized Bodhisattva. Then we can also have a 
different application. We can have a different interpretation of the simile of the 
ocean, the wind and the wave. And this we have in the beginning of the Lahkavatara 
Sutra. If you look into your excerpts you will find that the tranquil mind of the 
Buddha, which is like the ocean perceives the agitation in the mind of the audience 
and it will serve by the wind of compassion. So it turns the analogy around. On the 
one hand, the analogy explains what happens when we get entangled in samsara 
because of discrimination and the impurity of the mind disturb the calm store 
consciousness, then we have the appearance of six ordinary senses, various afflictions 
and so forth. On the other hand, we can look into it another way. We still have the 
alaya there. Alaya does not go away. The alaya still got all the seeds, all the sense 
experiences. Only thing now we do not have is the wind of discrimination, the 
subject-object duality which is the ego principle. Here we have the wind of 
compassion. Yesterday, I mentioned the analogy of wind chime, and how the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are like the wind chime. They respond to the wind of the 
karmic necessities of living beings and they teach the appropriate Dharma according 
to that wind automatically, without thinking about it. So here also we have the 
Buddha whose mind is like tranquil ocean but it responds to the wind of the 
requirement of the disciple, of the audience who want to know the answer to various 
questions. Now the wind is not the wind of ego, discrimination, or subject-object 
duality. Now the wind is the wind of compassion. So the Buddha out of compassion 
responds to the needs of the living beings and teach the Dharma. And when he does 
that the storehouse consciousness becomes like a repository of costumes. I will put it 
this way. Suppose we as ordinary living beings are given our roles to play. Our karma 
is the director of the play that we find ourselves in. So according to our karma we 
find our role. Some of us are jet pilot, some of us are business executive, some of us 
are Buddhist scholars, some of us are monks and nuns whatever. We take up these 
roles according to our karma. Now when we are liberated, when we become Buddhas 
or advance Bodhisattvas we do not have to take up any roles. That time we can select 
our roles that we think most suitable for teaching living beings. Then we have 
recourse to alayavijhana, which is now like a storehouse with all kinds of costumes. It 
is equipped with every possible thing you need to put up a play to liberate living 
beings. So enlighten ones, the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, recourse to alayavijhana 
to collect what they need in order to emancipate living beings. The point that I 
wanted to make is that the activity of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas is then free, 
altruistic in order to liberate living beings. But they make use of all of the things of 
the world which we are familiar with. The Buddha will appear to us, as I was saying a 
moment ago, as a gambler or as a drunkard, a monk, a friend of virtue etc. He can 
take many different roles in order to benefit living beings. The reason he can do that 
is because he has access to alayavijhana. Unlike us, He has access to whole store of 
human experience, the whole store of images, forms, objects. We come to this world 
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and karma hands over our costumes and our roles that we are suppose to play in this 
drama. The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are not like that. They can choose the part 
that they think is the most beneficial and fitting one to play in order to liberate living 
beings. 

3.2. Question: Are These Teachings Found in the Theravada 
Texts? 

Definitely, in some extent they do. The Buddha said in more than one Sutta that it is 
all about the grasping of an water snake. It depends the way it is taken. In another 
passage, it could be in the same Alagaddupama Sutta, where the Buddha talked 
about if there is any danger in the object of senses? And he said that a practitioner, a 
wise monk, and one who practices correctly, does not have anything to fear from 
sense objects. It is like a deer that is unwise and unskillful andgets caught in the 
hunter's snare. The one who recognize the hunter's snare, can lie down on the snare 
and without being caught. He can walk away when the hunter approaches. So in the 
same way, if you are aware, if you are clear from grasping of object then you would 
not be caught up in the objects. So certainly, there are similarities. Ajahn Chah is an 
prominent example from Theravada tradition who uses a lot of examples and similes. 
This advice of not holding onto things, not grasp things, is very important element in 
the Theravada teaching as well. 

3.3. Question: Is Yogacara an Idealism? 

The Buddhist Mentalist School is not likely idealistic philosophy of Berkley or 
idealistic philosophy of Bradley of Western tradition. Because the mind in itself is also 
empty. The mind in itself is insubstantial. There is a great Mahayana master and 
scholar named Santaraksita who wrote in one of his texts that the true followers of 
Mahayana rely on two systems: the mind only system and the emptiness system. 
Relying on the mind only system we understand that everything is created by mind 
and relying on the emptiness system we understand that the mind also is 
insubstantial and it is non-existent. 

If we really believe that the Mentalist tradition of Buddhism affirm the reality of the 
mind then we would be guilty of being 'Vastuvadin,' the believer of real existence of 
an entity. Because even though we call everything else unreal, we would call mind as 
real, which is same as a substance, an entity. But we are not saying that. We say at 
the end of the day, look for the mind, you would not be able to find it. It is true that 
the mind can originate everything else but the mind itself is also empty. Ultimately, 
the mind itself is empty. So there is no grasping at the mind. There is one branch of 
school of the Yogacara School called the Nirakaravadin, which claim that the mind 
exists independent of object. All other except the Nirakaravada, if you look into the 
texts of Asahga and others and this Sutra as well, it says many times that mind is not 
existent, not non-existent etc. etc. If the mind is not existent and not non-existent 
then what is it? Again it is something you cannot pin it down. Asahga and 
Vasubandhu, they are all very clear that the mind is also, ultimately, insubstantial and 
that is a very important point because that keeps our position consistent. We are not 
saying everything is imaginary, everything is unreal but the mind is real. We are 
saying everything is imaginary; everything is unreal including the mind. The mind is 
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also unreal. Alternatively if you look for the mind you cannot find it. Is it long, is it 
short, is it inside, is it outside, is it in between? Where? Lets all look for the mind, if 
we can find our mind. It looks like a metaphysical point of view but it is an important 
point because it preserves our credibility as Buddhists, as Mahayanists. Else we would 
not be consistent. We do not make exceptions. Mind is also an illusion.] 

3.4. Question on the Relationship Between the 

Madhyamaka and the Yogacara 

That is generally my opinion. We will talk about this in more detail in the later part of 
this course. But briefly, as I was saying, in general, the two schools are complimentary 
and they do agree. Nagarjuna also affirm that the world is created by the mental 
function, by the mind and mental derivatives. But the mind is ultimately empty. The 
Yogacara philosophers, Asahga and Vasubandhu although they emphasize the 
creative role of the mind also agree that the mind is empty and insubstantial. I would 
say in general, the sort of dichotomy, the antagonism that many scholars have 
discovered between the Madhyamaka and the Yogacara schools tend to be 
misunderstanding. I think there are some incomplete knowledge about the 
Madhyamaka and the Yogacara school that lead us to such misunderstanding. I have 
studied these schools and the texts of Asahga and Vasubandhu very carefully. There 
are statements, which express that the mind is also not existent, not independent 
and not real. As I said there is one small fraction of Yogacara, the Nirakaravadin 
represented by Dignaga and DharmakTrti who affirm the reality of mind without an 
object. All other Yogacarins deny that mind is ultimately independently existent. So 
this is a small sub school of Yogacara, which affirms the ultimate existence of mind. 
But the mainstream Yogacara never says that. 
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